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CEREMONY OF HORSE A T RICE-MAR VEST     NOTE

Dance of a
man wear-
ing the
mask of a
horse's
head.

The effigy

of bronze bells similar to those hawked about by Bhutia pedlars.
The owner, a laskar^ was unable to tell me whence they came, but
said that they were inherited from his wife's mother, and were many
generations old.

" The manner in which this form of gure is used is the follow-
ing. The head is mounted on a stick, which a man holds before
him in such a way that the head comes up to the level of his chest
Two straps pass over his shoulders to relieve his hands of the
weight. The body of the ' horse' is then built round his own body
with cane and cloth. For a tail, yak's tails are fastened in with his
own hair, which, for the occasion, is allowed to hang down instead
of being tied up. The performer thus apparelled, commences to
dance-a shuffling step to the usual music. In front of him dances
the priest, who goes through the pantomime of beckoning the
animal to come to him. The remaining guests of the nokma
[headman] form a queue behind the 'horse,' and dance after it.
When the first man gets tired, another takes his place, and the
dancing goes on right through the night. A pleasant part of the
performance is the pelting of the gurl with eggs. A piece of
egg-shell was still sticking to the horn of the gure which was shown
to me.

" Strictly speaking, this festival should last for three days and
two nights. When it is over, the gure is taken to a stream and the
body thrown into the water, the head being preserved for another
year. The people who come to see it off, bring rice with them, and
a meal by the water's edge closes the proceedings.

" At the Wangala^ it is the custom to mix flour with water, and
for the assembled people to dip their hands into the mixture and
make white hand-marks on the posts and walls of the house and on
the backs of the guests."

Can it be that the horse whose effigy is thus made at rice-
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into the water, while the head is kept for
another year, represents the spirit of the rice ? If that were so, the
pelting of the head with eggs would be a charm to ensure fertility
and the throwing of it into water would be a rain-charm. And on
the same theory the horse's head would be comparable to the horse-
headed Demeter of Phigalia1 as well as to the head of the October
horse at Rome, which was nailed to a wall, probably to be kept
there till next October. If we knew more about the rites of the
horse-headed Demeter at Phigalia, we might find that amongst them
was a dance of a man or woman who wore the mask of a horse's
head and personated the goddess herself, just as, if I am right, the
man who dances disguised as a horse at the harvest festival of the
Garos, represents the spirit of the rice dancing among the garnered
sheaves. The conjecture is to some extent supported by the remains

1 See above, p. 21.